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to remain in grade rooms, all taking the same medi- 
cine, and taught by shifting teachers, the register 
sheet is not adapted. This semi-grade plan is outlawed 
though and should not be discussed from an efficiency 
standpoint. 

The card system by which the entire four-year 
record of a student may be placed on one card is the 
most simple and may be complete in every detail. If 
the principal teacher he can easily get willing teachers 
to aid in recording all information desired by colleges 
and universities. The task may be completed in a 
very short time for a large school. If the principal 
does not teach full time it is far better for him to keep 
the records himself. 

We owe efficiency along this line to the students 
under our supervision. The various higher institu- 
tions are due better service, and the high schools 
should be better prepared to accommodate each other. 
No student should be allowed to transfer to another 
high school without an absolutely accurate record no 
matter whether good or bad work has been done. The 
records should be mailed. Uncle Sam conducts a fairly 
good mail service in order that information which 
is valuable and interesting may travel around the world 
at a decent rate of speed. We should see to it, that pu- 
pils of ours who leave get the proper standing and 
escape embarrassment, and to do this their records 
should even be mailed before requested by some irate 
principal. 



MAKING FOUR ONE 

By ANNIB LEE STAFFORD 

IT WAS the afternoon of commencement day. The 
commencement speaker received the congratula- 
tions of the twenty-five grown-up listeners who had 
come to hear his excellent speech. 

There had been no high school graduating exercises 
that day, for the one eleventh-grader had stopped 
school in March to go into training for a nurse. As 
the one-man congregation, who alone had braved the 
winter storms to go to church, expressed his opinion 
of the sermon, "It was a bit too personal to be exactly 
enjoyable," so is being in a grade alone. No normal 
boy or girl likes reciting a whole lesson alone. Com- 
petition is the life of school work as well as of trade 
but only a strongly imaginative person could find much 
joy in competing with himself. 

When a teacher having sixteen classes a day fails 
to get them all in she will usually sacrifice the one- 
pupil grade for the sake of the group. And so the 
eleventh-grader had stopped in March; the one ninth- 



grader had stopped in January and there was no tenth 
grade. 

The night of commencement day "The Pied Piper" 
was admirably presented for amateurs. The crowd 
was large for there were no other school commence- 
ments in a radius of several miles. All the other 
schools in that district were one-teacher schools and 
teachers in one-teacher schools can not prepare com- 
mencement programs and teach seven grades a day. 
A third of the people who came saw the play. There 
was room in the two-and-a-half -room school house 
for that many. Possibly one-fifth of them heard the 
play. There were seats enough for that many near 
enough the stage. 

The afternoon after commencement day four peo- 
ple left town in a Ford. A chautauqua representative 
who happened in town that day offered to go along and 
use his powers of locution for the cause, provided he 
might say a word now an then for his own cause. This 
. party had set out to canvas the school district, asking 
that the taxpayers sign a petition to call an election 
to vote bonds for a new consolidated school house. 

Throughout that afternoon the men in the party 
talked with men in the fields, barn lots, front yards, 
stores or shops. The women went inside the homes 
and talked with women. It was found that many 
of them wanted their children to go to "regular large 
town high schools" when they went. They did not yet 
realize that consolidation would bring the high school 
to them; that it would bring a school one of whose 
great objects would be to make and keep farm life so 
attractive that the great number of boys and girls who 
leave the farms for towns would be greatly reduced; 
finally, a school whose greatest object would be to 
arouse in the boys and girls pride in community build- 
ing. 

The afternoon was sultry and the enthusiasm of the 
. agitators melted, in proportion to the chautauqua man's 
box of pink-filled chocolates, for the second influen- 
tial man visited did not sign the petition even as the 
first influential man visited had not signed it. 

The dejected party started on to find a third man. 
They stopped in front of his store just as a horse 
and buggy drew up rapidly by the car and influential 
man number two leaned over the side of the buggy and 
said, "Hand me that paper, she says I must sign." 
He finished in high, good humor just as the wife of the 
first man visited drove up in a car and called out, 
"Go back by way of our house, he's ready to sign." 
Which is neither here nor there. 

At any rate the election was held in July and out of 
the whole district there was but one dissenting vote 
cast. 
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After that came the meeting of the county board 
to discuss the advisability of building the school house 
just at that time. They met in the two-and-a-half- 
room school house, which seemed as they discussed the 
matter to take on mammoth proportions. Really, it 
seemed a very good building, quite adequate for the 
time being, and prices soaring so high and enough 
complaint about taxes as it is, and — but right then 
Providence intervened with a good hard shower that 
beat under the windows and leaked through the ceiling, 
leaving the assembly damp and uncomfortable and 
ready to build a water-proof building. 

The morning of the 13th of September another 
chapter of town and county history happened when 
school trucks loaded with children from the newly 
consolidated districts drove on the school grounds; 
big, comfortable trucks with responsible drivers, 
bringing the children safe, warm and dry and on time. 
Big boys and girls, little boys and girls, from three 
one-teacher schools coming to a three-teacher school, 
all combining to make possible six teachers, besides a 
music teacher, and a big brick school building rapidly 
going up. 

Children adjust themselves to circumstances easily, 
more easily than grown up people. The welding of 
these communities as regards the grown-up folks is 
still the biggest work ahead. Things like basketball 
games and debates, at home and abroad, and keeping 
the boys and girls in the higher grades in school, are 
taking care of themselves. 

Consolidation made the school large enough to 
justify the coming of the able community service 
director who every two weeks brings moving pictures. 
Not magic lantern slides of "Ten Nights in a Bar-room," 
which small towns usually fall heir to about once a 
year, but real moving pictures : travel, adventure, war 
scenes, good plays, wholesome comedies. Always 
there are four or five different pictures and the admis- 
sion is a dime. These meetings are great assets in 
getting folks to laugh and talk and best of all to Sing 
together. The school trucks are used to bring both 
grown-ups and children to these meetings. 

Then there are the imspirational all-day meetings 
like the one when the cornerstone was laid to the 
new building by the Masons. There was a barbecue 
and basket dinner. Different communities can not be 
one until they have eaten together, for women, to be 
friends, must exchange recipes. 

Then there was the chautauqua which really came in 
October. The signers of the petition carried around 
that afternoon after commencement day decided they 
might as well sign all the papers at once so they had 



become guarantors of the chautauqua which did its 
big part toward getting the folks together too. 

These things were not accomplished from May until 
January or February or in a year, or two, though Hob- 
good and the country round, where it all happened, are 
in Halifax County, noted from pre-Revolutionary days 
for entertaining and acting on progressive ideas quick- 
ly. It has taken Halifax County's ablest exponents of 
education several years of constant, tactful, propound- 
ing, preaching and praying consolidation to bring about 
these big results which are putting Halifax County 
on the map educationally and which will eventually put 
those able exponents of education in "Who's Who." 



THE PLACE OF DATES IN THE HISTORY 
RECITATIONS 

(Continued from page 155) 

the knowledge acquired will be very slight in compari- 
son to what ought to be obtained from an American his- 
tory course in high school. Any subject is of value to 
any one only to the extent in which one devotes energy 
and intelligence to it. It is much like a bank, for only to 
the amount one puts in, only to that amount may one 
draw out. In this case one can not borrow on one's 
credit. 

It is not the plan of this paper to give a list of 
dates which should be remembered by the pupils 
further than what have been suggested. Others should 
be determined upon by the teacher according to the 
circumstances of her particular work. The teacher 
must always be sure to abstain from making the 
memorizing of dates too burdensome. The process 
should become habitual rather than mechanical. The 
pupils ought to grow into the feeling for dates, that 
is, of thinking time. In all history classes, however, 
the remembering of certain dates should be insisted upon 
after the teacher has carefully explained why they are 
important. 



The five largest high schools, according to the latest 
official report, are as follows: 

Polytechnic Evening High School (for boys), Los 
Angeles, California; enrollment, 8,440. 

Commercial High School (for boys), Brooklyn, 
New York; enrollment, 7,508. 

Morris High School (co-educational), New York 
City; enrollment 6,733. 

Washington Irving High School (for girls), New 
York City; enrollment 5,785. 

Stuyvestant High School (for boys), New York 
City; enrollment 5,325. 



